




















VoLUME XX¥V 


BAILEY ISLAND. 


In memory of Geo. F. Root these lines are dedicated to his sister, Helen M. Adams, by Jane 
Winchel! Crawtord.* 


They summered by the sea; how oft they wandered 
In soul-communion by the ocean wide, 

And ‘long the strand they watched with constant pleasure 
The ceaseless ebb and flow of its sure tide. 


The days sped by filled with a peaceful grandeur, 
When suddenly they missed him from the shore; 

Their clasp was loosened, ‘though they clutched out wildly, 
Their hands touched only garments that he wore. 


* * * 
They found him in the music of the ocean, 
In light of stars that stud the azure sky; 


They hear his voice in every human singer, 
His unwrit dirge in every mourner’s cry. 


He is a part of life to those who love him, 
To all earth-music he is close allied, 
And tho’ he walks no more life’s ways beside them, 
He still seems near them —as before he died. 
Brunswick, Maine, August, 1896. 


BAYREUTH AND WAGNER. 
I. 


BAYREUTH, Bavaria, GERMANY, August 10, 1896. 

My Dear Mr. Murray: 
HERE lam again! In the quaint little Bavarian city in the 

heart of the fatherland! I am sitting in the so-called 
best room of the small house of a Bayreuthian citizen, who 
for the festival time has arranged several of the rooms of his 
home for accommodating strangers. Comfort worth speak- 
ing of is not to be obtained in hotels. So many, especially 
those who have been here for the same occasion before, pre- 
fer to live for the little while of their stay a//a rusticana, 
which proves to be a perfect charm, especially in case your 
mind is inclined somewhat poetically, and you possess some 
degree of imaginative power. 

Being at present where | am, | feel as if | had made use 
of Alberich’s Tarnhelm, or something on that order. | feel 
as if I, by some supernatural process, had been placed into 
the time of the middle ages. You should see the old-fash- 
ioned furniture, the dusty saint-pictures on the walls, the 
brownish porcelain stove, with the two immense holes in 
its middle, which very likely serve to keep the coffee warm, 
which is drunk by the women here at all possible and 
impossible hours during winter-time, because it is not 
always beer that is drunk by those people, though it is true 
the Bavarians enjoy an indisputable reputation for indulging 
in that habit. As I have commenced to describe my lodgings 
of such an unusual nature, as you have noticed them to be, 
| must not forget to mention another thing, which has been 
present in my mind not only all this time I have been writing 
to you but all morning. This is my bed. If you only could 
see it! Because! am not mean enough to express the wish: 
if you only could have slept in it. I have backache. To 
be on the ocean in stormy weather, and try to sleep in your 
berth during the night, is nothing in comparison with my 
experience last night. My bed is too short and too narrow, 
and is built on the inclined-plane style, and looks like a 
yellow coffin. | spent therein indeed an enviable night, the 
pleasures of which were greatly enhanced by the remarkable 
unison performances of two great clocks which noisily and 


* Written after a visit to the island where Dr. Root died. 
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ruthlessly announced the hours. Only the reminiscences 
of what | had heard before from five to eight o'clock in the 
temple of art on the little hill of the city of Jean Paul and 
Richard Wagner (the two most German among the German 
poets!) could make me forget all my physical sufferings. 
The artistic impressions you receive in Bayreuth you can not 
receive anywhere else but in Bayreuth. So you see, as so 
often it is the case in the old country, so here in Bayreuth; 
you notice the utmost lack of culture on the one side and 
the, | might call it, ‘‘acme” of culture on the other. Such 
is life here. 

Yesterday's ‘‘Rheingold”’ performance was certainly a 
remarkable one in many respects even if everything did not 
come up to the high standard which one naturally sets, 
especially if one is wont to assume the high critical measure 
which Bayreuth itself has established, and which it invites. 
One had at the same time plenty of occasion to admire things 
that never had been done before in an even approximately 
alike manner. | would like to get through with what | con- 
sider shortcomings of yesterday’s performance as quickly as 
possible. 1, for my part, even would like to forget them im- 
mediately, and would prefer to ignore them altogether much 
rather than detail them here for you and your readers, dear 
Mr. Murray. Because there is such infinite pleasure in 
indulging in the idea of having experienced something ideal 
in this world. But I do not want to seem partial, and so | 
am going to fulfill faithfully what is due to a just and fair 
criticism. | thought some of the costumes were tasteless. 
The three Rhinedaughters wore modern dresses, pinned up 
to the throat, while in the first Bayreuth performances of the 
‘‘Nibelungen Ring,” in 1876, which were given under the 
immediate supervision of Richard Wagner himself, the lovely 
three water-sisters wore very light and deco//ete costumes, 
covered all over with seagrass. This time there has been a 
general demand (and, as | think, a perfectly reasonable one) 
for ‘‘more flesh,” as far as the Rhinedaughters are concerned. 
You hardly could believe in the possibility of their swimming 
under such circumstances. Further on, the costume of the 
god Frob was as green as vitriol of iron and matched per- 
fectly horribly the vivid red of Loge’s appearance. One of 
the giants was the blondest type of blond imaginable, while 
the other giant represented the darkest of all brunette shades 
ever found among man- or god-kind, a misplaced contrast 
which looked very ridiculous. But the worst of all aber- 
rations from the probable was the costume of Freia, the 
goddess of youth. She was provided with a kind of a 
wrapper of the most modern character, similar to the kind 
young ladies of today are in the habit of wearing. | am 
informed that Frau Wagner bases her reasons for insist- 
ing upon the queer costumes which have been prepared for 
this year’s performances upon recent Scandinavian excava- 
tions. She claims that on the different cups, etc., which 
have been found upon this occasion, the gods and god- 
desses, etc., appear, as she now has made them appear on 
the stage. I think this is a case where a dose of anachron- 
ism—and this no small one—would have been not only 
advisable but necessary. 

But this is the only thing | have to say against Frau Wag- 
ner’s influence upon the festival; in all other respects, as I will 
take occasion to mention later on, 1 am full of admiration for 
what she has done for the festival and its artists. Besides, 
it must not be forgotten that Richard Wagner himself was 
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utterly dissatisfied with the costumes in 1876, and thus the 
world never has exactly known what the author’s own taste 
was in this respect. But, on the other hand, just as you can 
tell whether a picture of somebody is a good one or not 
without knowing that person, you could tell in this case 
whether a costume was in its place or not, and this last 
negative verdict decidedly had to be given in some examples 
as mentioned above. The orchestra, which was led by Hans 
Richter in the first performances, and later on by Mottl, 
yesterday stood under the guidance of Siegfried Wagner, the 
son of Richard Wagner. I did not sympathize with the 
tempo at the place where the giants carry away Freia, which 
was taken too slowly; the sword motive, where Wotan takes 
the Walsungen idea into his head, could have come out 
considerably stronger, but, leaving unmentioned several other 
little things, everything went very smoothly and not only 
that, but thoroughly artistically and that certainly speaks for 
the musical importance of Siegfried Wagner. His work was 
so much more astonishing as Siegfried, as an operatic con- 
ductor at least, has had no experience at all. After yesterday 
| do not hesitate to pronounce him as one of the very best 
operatic leaders of our day, and must confess that I expected 
to find him something very different after all | had heard and 
read about him. | expected, of course, much less. But 
there is no doubt he has been misrepresented, and it is easy 
enough to explain how that could happen, especially if the 
usual superficial way of judging is taken into consideration. 
The general idea is: because the father was great, the son 
could not possibly be. That is the way experience teaches 
us in most cases. That there might be an exception to that 
rule is a thought which enters very few heads, especially not 
the heads of some critics, for, just imagine, who are allowed 
to write criticisms nowadays! 

But my eagerness to defend Siegfried upon the earliest 
possible occasion must not lead me from my original inten- 
tion to enumerate first all the weak points of yesterday's 
‘‘Rheingold” performance. Only one more weak point | 
have to mention. That is: I was disappointed quite a 
little in Perron (from the Dresden Royal Opera) as Wotan. 
His voice is not majestic enough for that difficult part, and 
gave out lamentably towards the end. I heard him: do 
much better years ago in Dresden in the same role. But 
now I have exonerated my critical conscience completely, 
and must confess that | spent a heavenly afternoon and 
evening yesterday. The singing of the three Rhinedaughters 
(Misses von Artner, Rosing, Fremstadt), the singing of Brema 
in the part of Fricka, Vogl’s Loge especially, Burgstaller’s 
Froh, what could have been more perfect? You should 
have heard Frau Schumann-Hink’s magnificent contralto 
voice in the part of Erda/ Highly satisfactory were also 
Miss Weed as Freta, and Wachter as Faso/t, and Elmblad as 
Fafner, Brener as Mime, and Bachmann as Donner. But, 
for some reason, the greatest merit yesterday was due to 
Friedrichs as Alberich. This excellent singer and actor 
made himself first generally known by a simply classic inter- 
pretation of the Beckhmesser part in Wagner’s Mastersingers, 
which was given in Bayreuth years ago, and now has sim- 
ply created the part of the fiendish Nibelung, Alberich. A 
greater talent of dramatic musical representation is not very 
well imaginable; this is what everybody must admit who 
fully appreciates the immense difficulty of the A/berich role, 
both vocally and mimically on the one side, and on the other 
appreciates Friedrich’s immense effectiveness in this part 
yesterday. Alberich always was given tiresomely when | 
heard ‘‘Rheingold” before, but this time it was a revelation 
and treat to me from the beginning to the end. You should 
have heard the covered orchestra, the mysterious beauty of 
its sound! The idea of Wagner being noisy and destroying 
the vocal parts! Give Wagner operas as they ought to be 
given, and then judge! In other words, come to Bayreuth 
and learn to beiieve in the greatest musical-dramatic genius 
the world has known so far. 


I have to stop for today. People begin to wander on the 
streets, wander towards ‘‘the hill!” Soon the trombones 
will sound announcing the beginning of the first act, and a 
few minutes later we will sit again in the darkened temple 
of art listening with trembling souls to the stormy wonder- 
sounds of the Prelude to ‘‘ Valkyrie.” 

Good-bye for today, and more tomorrow. 

Yours transatlantically happy, 
THEODORE BOHLMANN. 


A CONSERVATORY ON THE SPOT. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


[N music-teaching the year begins in September. At this 
time pupils enter for the year. Now is the time when 
plans have to be laid, and desirable changes and improve- 
ments inaugurated. Hence a few suggestions from an old- 
timer, who very likely may be enough kin to other preach- 
ers to find preaching easier than practice. 

The inauguration of so many music-schools in every part 
of the country is an indication of a desire on the part of 
patrons to secure a systematic and complete musical educa- 
tion. While the engagements of pupils are generally made 
for but a single quarter, the expectation, more and more, is 
that the lessons will go on without interruption until the 
pupil becomes a good player, or the family resources have 
become temporarily slender. If at first you do not see that 
the establishment of so many schools and conservatories 
indicates a demand for a musical education supposedly com- 
plete, the point will be plain as soon as you ask why a schoo! 
is established. You will find that a teacher establishes a 
conservatory because he thinks he can get more pupils in 
that way. And, conversely, you will find that the patrons 
send to the conservatory because they imagine that the in- 
struction will be better supervised in the lower grades 
(which may or may not be true), and that every step will 
be along a course designed to lead to graduation, a diploma, 
and so an ability to teach. These things do not all hang 
together by any means, but in theory they all might happen 
in a good conservatory. 

What the private teacher has to do is to arrange and co- 
ordinate his instruction in such a way as to meet this desire 
on the part of patrons. In order to do this he will need in 
addition to his usual lessons a better system of advance, 
along some kind of ascertainable lines; and to supplement 
his private lessons with class gatherings in which the theory 
of music is studied, a little of musical history, and a good 
deal about some of the more prominent composers. In 
short what we wish is to make every private music-class a 
college upon a small scale. 

When it comes to ordering the lessons in a way calculated 
to minister to the results intended at the end of the course, 
we have first to look those desired results square in the face, 
and find out what they are. In general they are free com- 
mand of the keyboard, musical feeling, and musical intelli- 
gence, and a good mental grasp of the entire course over 
which a pupil has to come to arrive at good and intelli- 
gent playing. Culture in music means the same as it does 
in literature—knowing and loving the best that has been 
said and done in the world. 

Technic, or as! have named it above, keyboard command, 
is to be had by every means. Whatever is played ministers 
unto it; but there are certain points which exercises bring 
home to the consciousness in a more definite and potent 
manner than can be done by pieces, except under unusually 
careful modes of study. Hence | advise the use of some 
kind of technics. My own preference is well known to 
most of my readers, but it is not in place to mention it here. 
What is wanted in excercises is diversity of touch, musical 


qualities in the playing, volubility, power, and all other good 


qualities of playing. These turn more upon the manner of 
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using exercises than upon the actual nature of the exercises 
themselves. Almost any excercise can be made musical 
by applying rhythm and accentuation to it, and by varying 
the touch in other directions, as from staccato to legato, etc. 
Great diversities of force, from very heavy to very light, 
also must enter into the mode of practice. The drawback 
to all the systems of technics, from Plaidy'’s down to the 
Stuttgart, was not so much the actual nature of the exercises 
as the monotonous method of practising them. The min- 
ute you put a scale into rhythm, accentuate it, and apply 
varieties of force according as you are playing it, fast or slow, 
that minute the scale begins to minister to finger habits 
needed in good playing. : 

| think it doubtful whether any pupil will arrive at an ex- 
pressive technic without being trained often and regularly in 
different manners of touch, such as with the full arm from 
the shoulder, a forearm touch from the elbow, a hand touch, 
and various finger touches. Of these at least the arm and 
finger are indispensable, and the strategic point of good tone 
is a free and unhampered condition of the wrist To secure 
this | take great pains. 

The ‘‘Graded Materials’’ are intended to answer all the 
needs for studies in the several grades, and in my opinion 
some of the books are exceptionally fortunate combinations. 
The fourth, in particular, seems to me one of the best combina- 
tions of operative teaching-material | have ever seen brought 
together in that stage of progress. Each book is supposed to 
occupy the pupil about six months. After you pass the fifth 
each grade may take longer, and, perhaps, the pupil will be 
better off if additional studies are introduced, but in general 
| think everything outside the materials can be better done 
by means of pieces which must take a wide range and be 
very well played. Every study in the ‘‘ Materials” is intended 
to be played with musical expression, just like a concert- 
piece, and you are to aim at this from the very beginning. 

Leaving the selection of pieces to the teacher, varying 
from one extreme of piano-playing to another, from brilliant 
to classical, let us consider for a moment the accessory means 
which ought to be adopted by the — teacher to bring 
his work up to the grade needed for competing with the 
conservatory. The first thing here is to insist upon proper 
study of musical theory. The parents of your pupils will 
almost invariably support the teacher in such an undertak- 
ing, especially if you can offer a Saturday class at a merely 
nominal fee. | fancy that the ‘‘Primer,”’ by Doctor Mason and 
myself, will be about as good a thing as you can administer 
during the first two years. Then harmony must be begun 
and kept up. Twenty lessons in harmony will carry the 
pupils through the inversions of the secondary sevenths, ac- 
cording to Richter’s plans, but | do not say that the lessons 
should take the line of Richter’s book. There are now be- 
fore the public a considerable number of new treatises upon 
harmony, all designed to so do something along the line of 
making the study of harmony more productive of actual 
command of harmony under the fingers at the keyboard, 
and to assist the pupil to a true musical fantasy. 1! do not 
know which one of these is best, nor even which six are best. 
You will have to find that out yourselves. But when chord 
successions are mastered as far as | have mentioned, | think 
two-part counterpoint ought to be introduced and carried 
through all the orders and through three-part counterpoint. 
| am in the habit of remaining in three-part counterpoint 
quite a long time, until the pupil masters the art of har- 
monizing a given melody using only pure chords. This 
finally liberates the student from the American hallucination 
that the 6-4 is a good form of the chord to employ when- 
ever one gets stuck. 

I have been in the habit of adding the harmony lessons 
to those upon the piano; in other words, of using a part of 
the piano-hours to correct the harmony exercises. Class 
work is better, however, and if you make the fee small, the 
patrons will stand it. 
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Distributing the theory through the eight grades of the 
‘* Materials,” | would say that the ‘‘ Primer” might occupy the 
first two or three grades. Harmony through the fourth and 
fifth; counterpoint through the sixth; musical history and 


excercises in different composers, for learning what kind of 


music each one wrote, the peculiarities of his style, and 
ability to feel the composer in his work (a sort of sense by 
which it is quite possible to distinguish a piece by Bach, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, Liszt, etc., by 
simply hearing and identify the composer by his style and 
feel of his music)—through the seventh and eighth. 

Then, and perhaps most important of all, you must formu- 
late a statement of what you propose to do in each grade, 
and devise tests for examining the pupils and passing them 
upon completion of each grade. This will prove rather 
difficult to many private teachers. But the ‘‘ Materials” 
already does a part of your work for you. If the pupil can 
play the six most difficult studies in the grade, by memory 
and with satisfactory technic and expression, this settles part 
of her work. . Then require three pieces, also by memory and 
with satisfactory expression: one brilliant, one serious and 
poetic, and one by Bach. Add to this the theory which is 
supposed to have been mastered, and there you are. Ascer- 
tain these facts epee if you can, or at least have the exhibi- 
tion pieces played publicly, and you get the benefit of com- 
petition. 

I had hoped that the syllabus of the American College of 
Musicians would have proven what we need in this line, but 
it is not at all satisfactory. The pupil is asked to play the 
first year in quarters, in the second year one may have also 
eighth-notes, and so on. Life is too short. It is too much 
like taking the vowels in one grade, the labials in another, 
leaving the full alphabet for the third year of study. 

Arrange with some other teacher or teachers to act with 
you in examining pupils. It will not harm your business. 
Reciprocate by acting for them. In any small town you can 
have much of the advantage of a conservatory by the course 
I have here pointed out. Many lady teachers are already 
working all these points, excepting perhaps the distinct 
promotion from grade to grade. But the ‘‘ Materials” makes 
this easy, So do not omit It. 

Anyway, what we are all aiter is to make our pupils play 
musically and well; and to give them all the instruction they 
need in order to do so; and, conversely, to make them do all 
the study they will need in order to do so. The way | have 
mentioned is one way of accomplishing this. 

W. S. B. MaTHEws. 


GOOD TEMPER. 
BY FLORENCE C. ACTON. 


N one of the musical periodicals there appeared, not long 
since, an editorial that was specially pleasing in tone. 
The exact phraseology we do not remember, but its purport 
was this: ‘‘We do not care to receive communications of a 
fault-finding nature. Criticisms when prompted by a fair, 
kindly spirit, will be welcome, as will also anything bearing 
on the musical art tending to throw light on vexed ques- 
tions, as well as discussions, personal experiences, etc.” 
We were the more pleased with this as it was the first thing 
met in many a long day that seemed to discourage this con- 
tinual bickering, bitterness, and sarcasm that has appeared 
to creep into much of the current musical literature. 

Airing personal grievances, or ‘‘getting even,” to use a 
slang phrase, with some despised contemporary through 
the columns of a journal whose office is to enlighten, divert, 
enthuse, lift up, can do no good to the writer, nor can it be 
of a helpful nature to the hundreds of teachers and readers 
in whose hands this matter falls, and whose aim in the ma- 
jority of cases is to do the best and most conscientious 
work. 
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It is so easy to criticise, find flaws, and condemn the 


efforts of others, but {infinitely more difficult to bring our 
own work up to a high ideal of meritoriousness, if such is 
our aim. The constant nerve tension of the average over- 
worked teacher, with his daily multitudinous duties, is not 
conducive to that serenity of temper that is to be desired in 
order to have him view things in a rationalistic, liberal way ; 
and then, too, we do not strive sufficiently to combat this 
tendency. 

We work systematically to improve our technique, we 
consult various so-called new methods and old methods in 
order to find the best in each. We- puzzle our brains to 
impart this to our pupils, who come with‘varying degrees of 
intelligence and powers of receptivity. 

We are apt to fall into a humdrum rut much too practical, 
and the disposition to censure grows upon us unawares. 

Why not strive with equal resoluteness each day to over- 
come this growing evil? Why not cultivate ideality as relig- 
iously as you cultivate the finger-joints? A beautiful poem 
not only read, but committed to memory, grows inte our 
character, giving a refining touch. A beautiful sentiment 
from Emerson, or, mayhap,|some of the older philosophers, 
Seneca, Confucius, Epictitus, it matters not the source if the 
end be gained, will have a softening, broadening influence, 
will enhance the interest and give zest to your work. We 
can create an ideal atmosphere for ourselves if we have not 
the power to turn prosaic existence into melodious prosody, 
as did Bobby Burns, whose susceptible, tender nature led 
him to see beauty in the most fragile flower, and set his 
poetical muse to jogging in rhythmical feet over the insig- 
nificant mouse. His antagonisms of makeup were contin- 
ually plunging him into extravagant excesses from which he 
would be lifted by songs so blithesome and heartfelt that 
they will ring with joyous echoes adown the countless ages 
and mankind will continue to love while it censures this 
matchless Scotch singer. We think it was Goethe who 
said, ‘‘Each day you should sing a song, read a poem, and 
perform some kindly act.” Try it and see the result. But 
we hear someone say ‘‘I can't sing.’’ Ah, then Heaven 
help you! 

The next best thing is, make the inflections and intona- 
tions of the speaking voice so musical that they who listen 
shall say ‘‘Speak on, what beautifully modulated tones, 
trulv as mellifluous as the fall of a silvery stream.”” Thus 
shall we approximate singing as nearly as possible. The 
rest is within our reach. 


STRAUSS AND HIS INFLUENCE. 


ND then there is Strauss conducting his fine orchestra; 

and when the new waltzes he writes expressly for 

each fashionable ball turn out successfully, the dancers stop 
to applaud him, the ladies approach the platform and throw 
him bouquets, and he is recalled at the end of the quadrilles. 
Thus there is no jealousy between dancing and music; each 
shares with the other in its pleasure and success. This is 
only fair, for Strauss is an artist. The influence he has already 
exercised over musical feeling throughout Europe in intro- 
ducing cross rhythms into waltzes is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. So piquant is the effect that the dancers themselves 
have already sought to imitate it by creating the deuxtemps 
waltz, although the music itself has kept the triple rhythm. 
If, out of Germany, the public at large can be induced to 
understand the singular charm frequently resulting from the 
opposition and superposition of contrary rhythms, it will be 
owing to Strauss. Beethoven’s marvels in this style are too 
far above them, and act only upon exceptional audiences; 
Strauss has addressed himself to the masses, and his numer- 
ous imitators have been forced, whilst imitating, to second 
his efforts.’” Thus wrote Berlioz just fifty years ago, and 


although the subject of his remarks was Johann Strauss the 


elder, they are applicable in every particular to his son and 
successor in the realm of walttiand, whose jubilee has recently 
been celebrated with such remarkable enthusiasm in Vienna. 
It is perfectly true, as the late Lord Bowen remarked in one 
of his luminous addresses, that in these days of hasty and 
undiscriminating criticism, we are overprone to erect memo- 
rials to nobod:es, and elaborately celebrate the centenary of 
nothing. And hence we can imagine the distrust and suspi- 
cion with which a certain number of earnest and serious- 
minded musicians must look upon all the fuss that has been 
made of late over a writer of popular dance tunes simply 
because fifty years from the date of his début as a conductor 
he is still in the land of the living. Well, we have quoted 
what Berlioz said of the father, and now we may supplement 
it with what a greater than Berlioz said of the son. ‘‘A 
single Strauss waltz," wrote Wagner, ‘‘surpasses in grace, 
refinement, and real musical substance most of the products 
of foreign manufacture which we often import at such great 
cost.”” Or perhaps our austere critics are devotees of Brahms. 
Very well, then, it may reassure them to know that not only 
is Brahms a personal friend of Strauss, but that his favorite 
recreation in Vienna is to listen to Strauss’s band, and that 
when asked to contribute to Madame Strauss’s autograph 
fan, he wrote a few bars of the ‘‘ Blue Danube”’ waltz, adding 
the charming compliment: ‘‘Unfortunately, not by me— 
Johannes Brahms.”’ As for Hans von Bulow, he recorded 
his admiration for the music of Strauss not: long before his 
death in very precise and memorable terms, when he publicly 
advocated the inclusion of his waltzes from time to time in 
the programs of symphonic concerts. Such testimonies as 
the foregoing might be indefinitely multiplied, for all the 
really great musicians of the day are unanimous in their 
appreciation of Strauss’s music. It is only the prigs and the 
pedants of the musical world who affect to despise his 
achievements on the ground of its triviality and gaiety. The 
Horatian maxim, dulce est desipere in loco, has no attractions 
to such as these; in music, as elsewhere, they would fain 
establish an unending reign of earnestness. To them we 
could commend the consideration of the interesting fact that 
it was none other than Johann Strauss who introduced frag- 
ments of ‘‘Lohengrin” for the first time to the Viennese 
public, and that similarly excerpts from the ‘‘ Meistersinger” 
were also given for the first time in the Austrian capital 
under his direction. 

The influence that Strauss has exerted upon his musical 
contemporaries is sufficiently attested by the marked predi- 
lection shown by some of the most eminent composers of 
the day—Brahms and Dvorak in particular—for what may 
be called the symphonic treatment of the waltz rhythm, a 
very beautiful specimen of which may be found in Dvorak’s 
Symphony in G (No. 4). Outside the ranks of the musical 
profession it would perhaps be not too much to say that 
Strauss has been the most universally Nae composer of 
the century, and that the tune of the ‘‘Blue Danube” is the 
least threadbare melody that ever attained to a barrel-organ 
popularity. 


TEACHING NOTATION TO CHILDREN. 
BY JNO. S. VAN CLEVE. 


HE tap-root of latter-day education is “‘things before 
symbols.” The ridiculous old methods by which our 
fathers and grandfathers were pickled in the Latin and Greek 
classics, or, in some cases, had it caned into them, or, as 
Irving says, ‘‘ received knowledge introduced up the spinal 
column,” have happily faded away and been stowed in the 
cobwebs and dust of the lumber-attic of worn-out super- 
stitions. 

The living, acting spirit is the unit of the universe. 
Merely to plaster on a shell of knowledge is not to educate; 
merely to utter is not to know; merely to repeat by rote is 
not to possess. The principles of Pestalozzi and Frébel have 
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emancipated childhood, and now comes the question (an 
omnipresent, ever-living question), ‘‘ how shall we breathe 
this breath of life, this ardent oxygen of sense and reason 
into the musical training of the young ?” 

Here, as in literature or in science, we must plant our feet 
firmly on the solid rock of experience. 

The first thing to be learned in music is the sense-impres- 
sion of music. That is, tone. From the earliest childhood, 
even from infancy, the ear should be guarded from tones 
impure in quality and incorrect in pitch. What a monstrous 
error to allow the piano two thirds of the time to stand out 
of tune. By reducing the expenditure for sweetmeats and 
gimcracks to a wholesome minimum, enough money might 
be saved to pay the tuner. 

In addition to providing the ear with sweet sounds and 
clear intervals, the attention should be frequently called to 
those simple compounds which we call intervals. Children 
should be strictly prohibited from that wretched habit they 
have of strumming irregular and senseless successions of 
tones on the piano. | make it a practice to stop it whenever 
| hear it, and when my own little son, as a tiny fellow, was 
seized by the inspiration to sound the piano, | used to take 
him on my knee, and with his two thumbs | struck out the 
Choral Theme of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony with an alto 
added. This served the purpose of entertaining him, and 
relieved me from suffering. Later | allowed him indepen- 
dently to play the fifth degree of the scale in the middle of 
the keyboard while I, to right and left of him, played some 
simple composition (waltz or march) of which the tonic triad 
and dominant seventh were the sustaining pillars. 

These are only two out of a thousand devices whereby 
the beauty of tones and tone relationships may be imbedded 
in the deepest nerve-centers of the child. 

Again, that cubical cornerstone of modern occidental mu- 
sic, the double tetrachord or octave scale, particularly in the 
major mode, may be readily impressed upon the feelings 
and memory of a child, even in its tenderest years. Next, 
the beginner should learn to pick out the scale by ear from 
the keyboard, and learn the naming of the sounds accord- 
ing to letters. 

Musical notation, though certainly marked by many 
inconsistencies and bunglesome botherations, has grown 
through a thousand years, from Guido Aretino and ,his let- 
tered hand to a conventional system seemingly arbitrary and 
certainly difficult to master, but, nevertheless, permanent and 
not likely to be superseded. Here comes the tug of war. 

To express even a moderately well-developed musical 
idea a number of arbitrary and perplexing things must be 
remembered, and not only remembered or recalled by a con- 
scious effort and with appreciable time, but with the speed 
of electricity, and with the unconsciousness of life itself. 
Here the teacher must focus his utmost ingenuity, patience, 
and tact. 

Pretty tunes and tunelets must be thickly planted on each 
side of the path, and yet the learner must not walk upon 
the flower-beds, but must plant his steps upon a firm path, 
smooth and shining, laid between them with pebbles of 
hard fact. 

The learning of notation in music should begin very early, 
even simultaneously with the learning of literary letters, for 
notes are only a peculiar kind of letters. 

Certain basic ideas, such as the cleff and its influence upon 
the staff-degrees, the signature and its little cluster of signs, 
like a bunch of bees, at the left, the shapes of the notes and 
their odd contours should be daintily, dextrously, diligently, 
dauntlessly dinned into the learner's mind, but with a gen- 
tle, sea-like murmur, incessant but monotonous, like the 
ocean-whisper in a univalve shell. The iterations must be 
frequent but not prolonged; they must be heart-beats not 
paroxysms; they must be paces, not leaps, and ever and 
anon, at the very faintest sign of weariness the child’s fancy 
must be set wandering like a winged butterfly among the 
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full-blown and half-blown flowers of tone beside the way. 
The key to perfect mastery in the teaching of musical nota- 
tion is the phrase ‘‘ endless repetition.”’ 


‘*‘BULOW MARIE.” 

LL who have visited Berlin must remember the little 
wooden booth at the Potsdamer gate where, be it sum- 
mer, when the chestnut trees on the nearby flowing canal 
are in bloom, or in winter, when the bleak winds are blowing, 
a stout, motherly-looking woman, with red cheeks and cheery 
blue eyes, is nearly always presiding. ‘‘Bulow Marie” loves 
music. Bulow made her conspicuous by his flattering atten- 

tions. He often stopped to chat with her at the Thor. 

At the end of one of his last concerts ‘‘ Bulow Marie”’ 
testified her deep admiration for him by kissing him heartily 
on both cheeks as he was about to get into his carriage. 

The composer, Moszkowski, is another of her friends, along 
with many of the Berlin opera stars. The youths and maid- 
ens of the neighboring conservatory regard her with con- 
siderable awe. Any new bit of musical gossip over some 
famous composer or director, the latest opera or composition, 
the death of some great pianist, criticisms of Sarasate, d’ Ai- 
bert and Mascagni, anything, everything musical, must be 
discussed with ‘‘ Bulow Marie.” She always knows where 
Moszkowski is to be found, whether Joachim is at home, and 
how Frau Sucher is singing. 

There is a locally celebrated anarchist at another paper- 
booth; and at another a genuine baron, of most aristocratic 
connections, points his mustaches and twirls his cane while 
dealing out newspapers to passing purchasers. 


W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


R. W. S. B. MATHEWS, whose portrait appears on 

the Visiror cover this month, was born at London, N. 
H., May 8, 1837. His father was a Methodist minister, who 
died in 1847; his mother, a most remarkable woman, is, at 
the age of eighty, still vigorous and interesting. Mr. 
Mathews showed a taste for music at a very early age, and 
always intended to be a teacher. He began the study of 
the piano when he was about twelve years of age, and 
made very rapid progress. He began playing the organ in 
church a year later. His first position as teacher was in an 
Academy at Mt. Vernon, N. H., before he was eighteen. 
He studied in Lowell, Mass., with a lady teacher named Mrs. 
L. M. Folsom, and in Boston with the late L. H. Southard. 
He afterwards took lessons from a Frenchman named Victor 
Kueringer, a pupil of Thalberg. 

Mr. Mathews afterwards lived for a while in western 
Massachusetts, then moved to western New York, where he 
married Miss Flora Swain in 1857. He then moved West 
and became farmer, but for one year only, and then resumed 
music-teaching at Aurora, Ills. [In 1860 he was appointed 
adjunct professor of music at Wesleyan Female College, 
Macon, Ga., and remained in the South throughout the war, 
shifting about from one college to another as the times 
changed. His last year in the South was spent at Marion, 
Ala., in the Judson Female Institute. 

Mr. Mathews then migrated to Aurora, Ill., and from 
thence to Chicago, which has since been his home. _Janu- 
ary 1, 1867, he became organist of the Centenary M. E. 
Church in Chicago, which post he retained until 1895. The 
organ was a fine and large three-manual organ, made by 
Hook & Hastings, of Boston. 

The subject of cur sketch was editor of The Musical Inde- 
pendent, published by Lyon & Healy, from 1868 to 1872; 
he was also a frequent contributor to Dwight’s Journal from 
1859 to the cessation of that journal. He also acted as 
critic on different daily newspapers in Chicago from about 
1878 to 1887, and was editorial writer, as well, most of the 
time from 1880 to 1886 on the Herald and Morning News. 
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All this time he was a diligent student of the piano and 
teacher of the same, a busy writer and lecturer, as he is at 
the present time. In addition to his duties as a teacher, 
writer, and lecturer he has added that of publisher. Music, 
a magazine of noble intent and purpose, which commends 
itself to all intelligent musicians, was established by Mr. 
Mathews in 1891. 

Mr. Mathews has written many useful books, some of 
which have become standard textbooks. Among them are 
the following: The Beginner in Phrasing, Mathews’ Graded 
Materials (eight grades), The Practical Teacher’s Schumann, 
A Primer of Musical Form, A Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Music (in connection with Emil Liebling), A Primer of Mu- 
sic for Piano Pupils (with Dr. Wm. Mason), One Hundred 
Years of Music in America, A Popular History of Music, 
How to Understand Music, Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians, and many other theoretical and practical works. 

Mr. Mathews is still in the prime of his powers, and the 
musical world has reason to hope to have his aid and assist- 
ance in unraveling the mysteries of music for many years 
to come. The Visiror extends to the genial editor, teacher, 
and musical philosopher its best wishes for a long, pros- 
perous, and useful life. J. R. M. 


PIANO STUDIES. 


“THE idea which formerly prevailed among teachers that 

they must drag their pupils through all of the etude lit- 
erature from Bertini to Chopin and Liszt, is in our time, | am 
glad to perceive, becoming an obsolete fallacy. I can re- 
member in my own experience that to acquire technic and a 
foundation for piano-playing it was considered necessary for 
a student to study, mo/ens volens, all of the studies of 
Cramer, Czerny, Clementi, Chopin, ef a/., to say nothing of 
Loeschhorn, Heller, Berens and a multitude of more modern 
writers. The fact that pianists can be made without all this 
immense drudgery seems to have dawned upon the mind of 
the profession, and the best teachers now are those who give 
their pupils most of their technical work in mechanical ex- 
ercises, including five-finger exercises, scale and arpeggio 
work, which system, in fact, will prepare the hands, if prop- 
erly pursued, for compositions making the greatest demands 
upon the player. A judicious selection of studies from Cra- 
mer, Steibelt (whose splendid studies are too little known) 
Czerny, and Clementi, to meet the special requirements of 
the student accomplishes the result in much shorter time and 
quite as effectively. 

When a student comes to me, as many have, and says: 
‘‘] have played successively all of the etudes of Cramer, 
Czerny, ¢¢ a/., from A to Z,” to which when | add ‘‘ whether 
you needed some of them or not,” their astonishment is 
great that | do not laud their achievements rather than deplore 
the waste of energy and time expended. The purely tech- 
nical exercises aided and abetted by, if necessary, passage 
excerpts from studies or pieces, will produce better results 
in less time than their epicurean diet of etudes. Some of 
my teachers laughed at me when | expressed my desire to 
play all of the etudes of Cramer and Clementi. And my 
ideas of technical development were greatly modified after 
they had by actual experience proven to me that it was quite 
unnecessary for me to do so to equip myself as teacher and 
player. 

It may be that | am an extremist in these things, but my 
experience in teaching has been that—and I really ought to 
be too modest to say so—but | have pupils capable of play- 
ing, and playing well, concertos and sonatas of Mozart and 
Beethoven whose only technical work have been my eight- 
measure and five-minute studies, augmented by an occasion- 
al etude of Cramer, Steibelt, Czerny, or Mayer, and selected 
passages from sonatas, concertos, or more modern pieces 
practiced as exercises. One pupil | recall who, when he 
began, played for me one of the simpler sonatas of Mozart, 


and two winters later, after a daily and chromatic diet on the 
exercises mentioned, played well, in public, the Mendels- 
sohn’s G minor, Beethoven’s C minor, Moscheles’ E major 
and Schumann’s A minor Concertos, to say nothing of many 
simpler pieces. | will say this, however, in mitigation of 
his offense, that he played all of the exercises, as | always 
recommend, in chromatic succession, and his daily intercourse 
with the various keys gave him a technic I often marveled at. 

I will not affirm that no other exercises but those used 
could have produced this result; on the contrary, any good 
exercise similarly practiced might have done the same. | do 
know, however, that those mentioned achieved the result, 
although | find it a difficult task to convince all pupils that 
such a systematic course of practice is necessary.—Wilson 
G. Smith in Song Journal. 


CHOPIN’S NOTES FOR A ‘‘METHOD OF METHODS.” 


iy must be well understood that there is here no question 
of musical feeling or style, but simply of technical execu- 
tion—mechanism, as | call it. The study of this mechanism 
| divide into three parts. To learn to play the notes with 
both hands, at one key’s distance from one another; distant, 
that is to say, a tone or half a tone. This includes the dia- 
tonic and chromatic scales, and the shakes. 

As no abstract method for pursuing this study exists, all 
that one can do, in order to play the notes at a half-tone or 
whole-tone distance will be to employ combinations or frac- 
tions of scales or to practice shakes. It is unnecessary to 
begin the study of the scales with that of C, which is the 
easiest to read, but the most difficult to play, as it lacks the 
support afforded by the black notes. It will be well to play, 
first of all, the scale of G-flat, which places the hand regu- 
larly, utilizing the long fingers for the black keys. 

he student will arrive progressively at the scale of C, 
using each time one finger less on the black keys. The 
shake should be played with three fingers; or with four as 
an exercise. The chromatic scale should be practiced with 
the thumb, the fore (second) finger and middle (third) finger, 
also with the little (fifth) finger, third (fourth) and the middle 
(third) fingers. 

In thirds, as in sixths and octaves, use always the same 
fingers. 

Words were born of sounds; sounds existed before words. 
A word is a certain modification of sound. Sounds are used 
to make music just as words are used to form a language. 
Thought is expressed through sounds. 

An undefined human utterance is mere sound; the art of 
manipulating sounds is music. An abstract sound does not 
make music, as one word does not make a language. For 
the production of music many sounds are required. The 
action of the wrist is analogous to taking breath in singing. 

N. B.—No one notices irregularity in the power of the 
notes of a scale when it is played very fast and equally, as 
regards time. Ina good mechanism the aim is not to play 
everything with an equal sound, but to acquire a beautiful 
quality of sound and a perfect shading. For a long time 
players have acted against nature in seeking to _ an equal 
eee to each finger. On the contrary, each finger should 

ave an appropriate part assigned to it. The thumb has the 
greatest power, being the thickest finger and the freest. 
Then comes the little finger, at the other extremity of the 
hand. The middle finger is the main support of the hand, 
and is assisted by the first (second). Finally comes the third 
(fourth), the weakest one. As to this Siamese twin of the 
middle finger —bound by one and the same ligament—some 
players try to force it with all their might to become inde- 

endent. A thing impossible, and most likely unnecessary. 

here are, then, many different qualities of sound, just as 
there are several fingers. The point is to utilize the differ- 
ences; and this, in other words, is the art of fingering.— 
From Chopin’s Greater Works. 
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Signs and terms in this piece. Andante,slow. p,piano,soft. dolento, plaintive, sad dolor- 
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-ous. mf, mezzo forte,medium power. cresc. or _.——,gradual increase of power. S forte,loud. 
pp, pianissimo,very soft. rallent, ritard the time. 
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MozarT is credited with saying that the most necessary 
and difficult, and the most essential part of music is Tempo. 
In this esoteric age we question whether this statement 
would be accepted as anything more than a half truth. The 
point of view is everything. 





A uITTLe girl when asked if her sister took music lessons 
replied, ‘‘Sis is takin’ somethin’ on the piano, but | can't 
tell yet whether it’s music or typewritin’."" Wiser ones than 
this little girl have been at loss to know just what was being 
accomplished at the keys. 








A TEACHER sends us a few maxims, among which are the 
following : 

Technic is a means to an end. Artistic touch should be 
taught from the beginning. Mental conception before in- 
strumental execution. Hear yourself play. He that hath 
hears to ear can learn to sing. 





ACCORDING to the popular notion, says a recent writer, a 
genius is born a genius and ‘‘things come to him.” It is 
surely a kindness to undeceive any such person and impress 
upon his mind the fact that industry is the sole secret of ex- 
cellence. As another has said of a great man, ‘‘He is a 
miracle of genius because he is a miracle of labor.” 








SimpLicity in song is not discreditable. The failure and 
discredit is in purposeless song, or merely vocal dexterit 
which fails to move the heart. On the other hand difficult 
music is no proof of genius or even talent. It is often quite 
the contrary. The test of merit is in neither of these things, 
but in those qualities which all good music must have, life 
and beauty. 








James Lane ALLEN in his story of ‘‘ Butterflies” <p “Two 
heroic necessities make up a large part of our life—to be 
made to do what we dislike and to be withheld from doing 
what we desire.” All music students will appreciate this 
sentence, for they know from ‘“‘bitter experience” what it 
means. Mr. Allen must have taken music lessons at one 


time and evidently had a ‘‘disagreeance” with his teacher 
as to the value of exercises versus ‘‘ pieces.” 





“Ou,” said a young lady student, ‘‘I wish they would ex- 
plain more. I would like to know why Leschetitzky holds 
his wrists so low and why we must be so careful to use only 
certain fingers sometimes.” ‘‘Oh,” said the teacher, ‘‘ why 
don't you stop and think!” This is the great trouble with 
most students, they do not think; they want to be told every- 
thing instead of being led to investigate and discover for 
themselves, which latter is by far the better way, and the 
only way to develop individuality of style and depth of char- 
acter. 


ExecuTivE attainments of high degree are desirable, but 
technical knowledge is also important. A man may be able 
to play quite acceptably without being able to give a reason 
for the faith that is in him, but a sound theoretical knowledge 
of harmony, form, construction, musical history, etc., will 
make him a far more acceptable, because a more intelligent, 
performer. As Prof. Prout recently said: 

A pianist absolutely ignorant of harmony might be able 
to play the notes of a sonata of Beethoven with absolute 
technical accuracy; but as much as this could be done, and 
perhaps even more perfectly, on a well-made mechanical 
piano. But unless the player could follow perfectly the com- 
poser’s thought, he could never get to the soul of the music. 


Dr. STANLEY HALt is never himself unless he is upsetting 
some ‘‘kettle of fish” that has been accepted as a reliable 
stew, and proposing to set over the fire a pot of miscellaneous 
material which seems to the regulation-school man a veritable 
concoction of pedagogic ‘‘hell-broth,’’ says a recent review 
of his work. At Buffalo, the other day, according to report, 
he charged down upon the musical kitchen with a discordant 
shout that, if kept up, will add another opportunity to the 
grand contention which seems to be the chronic status of the 
musical doctors. His favorite theory, that an American child 
must pass through every phase of primeval human nature on 
its way to American civilization, is worked out, apparently, 
with fine logical effect in his method of instruction in music. 
‘*Our first reform should be in the direction of letting babies 
cry moderately, cultivating heartiness in modes of laughter, 
and in la-la-ing, because these educate chest, lung, and 
mouth. There should be plenty of animal noises, interjec- 
tions of the ding-dong, chu-chu, pat-a-cake, hurrah order, 
with onomatapeesis and Mother Goose and other forms of 
speech music prominent. There should be no attention 
drawn to methods of voice-production, except to correct the 
worst errors. Notes are antipedagogical before eight or nine 
years of age. Songs of patriotism, soldiering, and marches 
culminate in the twelfth year.”” Songs of religion come 
next, with comic songs far behind. He ends with the 
practical suggestion that ‘‘the differences between the various 
methods have been magnified beyond all proportions, reason, 
or precedent.” 





TAKING LESSONS. 


A mistaken: notion exists in many minds as to the respect- 
ive duties of teacher and pupil. The application of a little 
common-sense thinking on the subject on the part of young 
students and their parents would be beneficial to all con- 
cerned. 

It is natural for young people about to begin study to invest 
the teacher with a sort of halo; regarding him as possessing 
peculiar power which, in some mysterious way, is to be 
exerted for their benefit. The editor of the Visiror, in his 
= and tender youth, was not without a good deal of this 
eeling of awe, reverence, and expectancy, and it was with 
considerable fear and trembling that he for the first time ap- 
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proached the studio door of his first teacher of more than 
local reputation. The disillusion came soon, and he was 
made to understand, and rightly so, that if anything at all 
was to be accomplished it was to be done by hard work and 
persistent persistency on his part while the ‘‘other fellow” 
stood and looked on. 

Parents are often to blame in raising a child’s expectations 
beyond proper limits; sinning—in ignorance perhaps, but 
sinning nevertheless—in investing the music-teacher with 
supernatural powers, looking for him to accomplish in music- 
teaching things they never dream of requiring of the public 
school pedagogue. Parents have brought stupid, unmusical 
children to us to infill with music, as if we kept the divine 
afflatus on tap and dealt it out by the quart. 

Some parents expect music-teachers to do with their off- 
spring what Nature has declared right up and down, out and 
out, that she could not do, viz., make musicians of them and 
that in a quarter's course of lessons. Children have been 
brought to us by adoring maters to study music with the 
expectation that in the course of six months, ‘‘or a little more,” 
they would become self-supporting performers and teachers, 
‘‘as they must be doing something for themselves now.” 

This all comes from the latent feeling that the music-teacher 
is to do some wonderful thing for the musical aspirant, per- 
haps by the laying on of hands, or the imparting of an ema- 
nating sphere of superior intelligence and power, or by some 
mysterious incantation or hokus-pokus. At any rate, neither 
parent nor child grasps the idea that the child is to do much 
of anything but call at the magician's laboratory and have the 
spell put upon him. 

The teacher is but a guide—an adviser. He can show the 
way, but the pupil must do the walking. He can point out 
the things to be done, but the pupil must do them, not the 
teacher. The sooner this understanding is established be- 
tween the two, the better for both. 

How many fail because of the lions in the way! And 
this not so much because of the lions as because the way- 
farer did not expect to meet them! Had he been properly 
warned, instructed, and prepared, he would not need to fail, 
or climb the fence and take some other and more roundabout 
path. For, after all, the lions are usually as scared as the pil- 
grim, and besides, are chained mostly, and if one keeps peg- 
ging away in the middle of the road, paying strict attention 
to ‘‘business,” he is bound to come out all right in the end. 

The moral of it all is that children as well as grown people 
should be taught that nothing worth doing can be done well 
without work, and hard work on their part. They pay the 
teacher for instruction, guidance, and advice—the acquiring, 
the appropriating, the assimilating must be done by them- 
selves. his no one can do for them, not even an angel 
from heaven, much less a music-teacher. 





CITY NOTES. 


The Symphony Club has begun rehearsals at the rooms 
of The John Church Co. with Mr. Hermann Bellstedt, Jr., as 
conductor. 


W. S. Sterling has returned to the College of Music, but 
has not fully recovered from the severe accident which befell 
him out West. 


The Orpheus Club is in the field early, and has already 
held several rehearsals. Two chamber concerts are on the 
list of entertainments the coming season. 


Mr. Foley’s School of Music, in the handsome new build- 
ing of the Methodist Book Concern, has opened for the fall 
and winter work. This school is devoted wholly to voice- 
culture. 


Mr. Theodore Bohlmann secured a violin-teacher for the 
Conservatory of Music during his trip to Germany this sum- 
mer. Mr. Marien goes to the College of Music. 


Mr. Glover, who spent the summer at Bemis’ Point, Chau- 
tauqua, has begun his piano work for the season. He has 
a fine studio in the Methodist Book Concern’s building. 


Mr. Hans Seitz, the new voice-teacher at the College of 
Music, will be heard in concert this season. He is said to 
possess a baritone voice of much power and sweetness. 
He has added to his other duties that of precentor at the 
Clifton M. E. Church. 


Mr. Graninger has opened a school of music in the Odd 
Fellow’s Building, corner of Seventh and Elm. He has asso- 
ciated with him Signor P. A. Tirindelli, violinist, Mr. Joseph 
P. Donnelly, organ, Mr. Van Cleve, lecturer, Mrs. Annie 
Norton Hartdegen, etc. 


A storm seems brewing in the musical atmosphere of our 
city. The Musical Union objects to the bringing of any 
more musicians to Cincinnati More are needed if the Sym- 
phony Orchestra is to reach the high level aimed at by the 
managers. What the result will be it is yet impossible to 
Say. 

A series of letters by Mr. Bohlmann on the recent Wag- 
ner operas at Bayreuth, the first of which appears in this 
Visiror, will no doubt interest our readers, and musicians 
generally. He chose the form of personal letters to the 
editor as the most convenient style in which to express his 
opinions of the performance and performers. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music gave a recital Satur- 
day evening, September 19, with Mrs. Bessie Bell Andrews, 
soprano, Miss Stella Charles, contralto, and Miss Helen May 
Curtis, reader. On the evening of September 14, a piano- 
forte recital was given by Mr. Kurt Muller, assisted by Mr. 
Theodore Bohlmann. 


Mr. LeRoy McMakin, a graduate of the College of Music 
has assumed charge of the violin department of the Spring- 
field (Ohio) School of Music, Prof. Jno. R. Hyman, principal. 
Mr. McMakin is a musician of more than ordinary ability, and 
a Sterling good fellow. Mr. Hyman reports the school as in 
a flourishing condition. 


‘*A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” says 
the immortal Shakespeare, and it is quite true, but when a 
picture of a musician is printed in our local papers, we have 
a right to expect that it be properly named and labeled. 
The rose plan won’t work in such cases. By the way, 
whose picture was it that one of our dailies recently printed 
and labeled ‘‘Theodore Bohlmann.” It was ‘‘none of he,” 
as Mother Goose puts it. 


Prof. J. S. Van Cleve has taken rooms in the Pike Opera 
House in connection with the College of Expression. He 
will be professor of !rhetoric and literature, and |will also 
attend to his own musical duties and teaching at the same 
place, he having two studios, one fitted up as a library and 
literary workshop, the other a music studio with all the ap- 
pointments complete. 


The first Odeon concert this season was given Friday 
evening, September 18, by Miss Laura Danziger, pianist, 
Miss Marie Schwill, vocalist, and Mr. William Ebann, ‘cello. 
The night was most unpromising, and the very threatening 
thunder and storm-clouds prevented many from venturing 
out who otherwise would have attended. The young trio 
is a most promising set of artists, and each member of the 
trio has attained a high degree of culture in the several 
branches of the art represented at this concert. 
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MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


Harrison M. Wild, assisted by Mrs. Geneveve Clark Wil- 
son, soprano, and William Richards, bass, gave an organ 
recital at the Oak Park Unitarian Church September 17. 


The Schiller Opera Company, David Henderson, Manager, 
have been giving a successful season of comic opera at the 
Schiller Theater. Among the operas given were ‘‘The 
Mikado,” ‘‘ Olivette,” and ‘‘The Bohemian Girl.” 


The Chicago Festival Orchestra, under the direction of A. 
Rasenbecken, gave two concerts at the Columbia Theater 
September 17 and 18, being assisted by Mrs. Markee, a 
soprano from Boston, who gave the mad scene from 
‘* Lucia,” and also the mad scene from ‘‘ Hamlet.” 


The Dayton-Kern Concert Company, of Chicago, give a 
series of ten concerts in southern Illinois, beginning October 
22, the first part of the program being in concert form, the 
second part concluding with the second act of the opera 
‘*Martha”’ in costume, under the direction of Mrs. George 
Dayton Smith. 


The Apollo Club will give two performances of the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah,”” December 21 and 23, instead of one as heretofore. 
Other works to be given by this club the coming season are 
Mackenzie's ‘‘Rose of Sharon” and Rheinberger’s ‘‘Christo- 
forus,’’ February 11, and in the final concerts Dvorak’s ‘‘Sta- 
bat Mater” and Goring Thomas’ ‘‘Swan and the Skylark” 
will be given. The soloists engaged for the coming season 
are Madame Nordica, Mrs. Geneveve Clark Wilson, and Miss 
Helen Buckley, for last two years successful in London, Eng- 
land, and Mme. Medora Henson, of England, sopranos. The 
contralto, tenor, and bass parts will be sung by the following 
artists: Mrs. Catherine Fisk, Mrs. Cameron, Mr. Ben Davies, 
Mr. Evan Wilson, Max Heinrich, Watkin Mills, and Ffrang- 
con Davies. Mr. Wm. L. Tomlins will conduct as usual. 


The first programs in the Orchestral Series of the Chicago 
Orchestra at the Auditorium, with Theodore Thomas, con- 
ductor, and Arthur Mees, assistant conductor, are as fol- 
lows: 

OcToOBER 23-24—Fanfare Inaugurale (new), Paul Gilson; 
Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 16, Beethoven; ‘‘Invitation to the 
Dance,’’ Weber (adapted for orchestra by Berlioz); Sym- 
phonic Poem, ‘‘Thamar,”’ Balakireff; Overture, ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser,’’ Wagner. 

The programs for October 30-31 and November 6-7 will 
be drawn from the works of Glazaunow, Beethoven, Sme- 
tana, Weber, Wagner, Goldmark, Massenet, Guilmant, 
Schumann, Tschaikowski, Saint-Saens, Capocci. Among 
the soloists announced are Rosenthal, pianist, Carl Halin, 
violinist, and Clarence Eddy, organist. 


CURRENT NOTES. 
Mr. John Howard, the voice-teacher, will be at Watertown, 


N. Y., until the first part of October, when he resumes teach- 
ing at his old quarters in New York City. 


Frau Klafsky, the great German prima donna, who made 
her American debut in Cincinnati last season, and who was 
a prominent feature of our last May Festival, died at Ham- 
burg, September 22. 


Mr. Edouard Hesselberg d’Essennelli, whose compositions 
are doubtless familiar to our readers, spent the summer va- 
cation in Europe, mostly with Leschetitzky. Mr. Hesselberg 
is now at Denver in charge of the piano department of the 
Denver Conservatory and College of Music. 
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John Philip Sousa, with his characteristic generosity and 
good will, recently loaned his band to the Manuscript Soci- 
ety for a concert at Manhattan Beach, and has willingly 
borne the burden of numerous rehearsals in order to have 
the affair a success. 


There is a tenor in the chorus of the Weimar theater who 
has just celebrated his eightieth birthday, and who has sung 
there ever since 1855. This octogenarian vocalist is Anton 
Lux, and he has just received a silver medal of the Order of 
Merit from the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 


The Scharwenka Conservatory of Music in New York 
City began its fall and winter sessions September 14 under 
specially favorable auspices. Herr Xaver Scharwenka again 
assumes the charge of the piano department, but will have 
a general supervision over all the various branches and de- 
partments. 


The opera ‘‘Mataswintha,” by the eminent pianist and com- 
poser, Xaver Scharwenka, is in preparation at Weimar, and 
will probably be produced early in October. Herr Schar- 
wenka, who now resides in New York, where he presides 
over a popular music-school, has gone over to superintend 
the rehearsals. 


Mr. Arthur Mees, formerly chorusmaster of the May Mu- 
sic Festival, lately of Albany, N. Y., has been appointed 
assistant conductor of the Chicago Orchestra, and begins 
his work in Chicago this month. He is to have especial 
charge of the choral department, a new feature of the Chicago 
organization. We have never been able to understand why 
Mr. Thomas induced Mr. Mees to leave Cincinnati. 


A very singular instance of generosity is recorded of an 
Italian librettist, Arturo Franci, who, having gained a prize 
of 1,000 lire offered by a Viennese theatrical director for the 
best libretto of a one-act Italian opera, proceeded to invite 
all his unsuccessful rivals to a banquet. As there were one 
hundred and ninety-three of them, there is probably not 
much left of the prize money. 


We have received from Mr. J]. S. Curwen, of the Tonic 
Sol-fa College, London, England, a pamphlet containing a 
large number of congratulatory letters upon the opening 
of the Twenty-first Annual Holiday Course of Study for 
Teachers of the T. S. F. Method. The Vistror adds its best 
wishes, and heartily congratulates Mr. Curwen and all con- 
cerned in the success of the great principles of tone and key 
relationship, which we believe to be the chief cornerstones 
of this and all other common-sense methods of teaching 
vocal music. 


Percy Gaunt, the songmaker, died last month at the 
home of Walter Bogardus, in Lawrenceville, nine miles 
from the village of Catskill. He broke down a year or so 
ago with a complication of diseases, and died of consump- 
tion. He was forty-four years old. 

As the author and composer of more than five hundred 
popular songs and the joint writer of a dozen plays, he was 
supposed to be rich, but recently he applied to the Actors’ 
Fund for assistance. 

Frank McKee, of Hoyt & McKee, discovered Gaunt, and 
soon after that he was working conjointly with Charles 
H. Hoyt. One of their joint productions was the song ‘‘ The 
Bowery,” which had a tremendous sale, and brought Gaunt 
much money. Gaunt wrote the music for ‘‘A Trip to Chi- 
natown,” ‘“‘A Temperance Town,” ‘‘A Milk-White Flag,” 
and dozens of other farce-comedies. 


Truly an eventful career was that of the late Frederic 
William Nichols Crouch, whom two continents know 
almost solely through his song, ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen”’— 
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a life story which in its kaleidoscopic phases recalls that of 
the wandering ballad-mongers of olden time. 

In the course of his fourscore and ten years of wandering 
he was by turns an actor, a musician, a singer, a sailor, a 
foundryman, a journalist, a composer, a conductor, a soldier, 
and a teacher. He played the ‘cello in the Drury Lane 
orchestra; he served before the mast on a coasting schooner; 
he sang in the choirs of St. Paul's Cathedral and Westmin- 
ster Abbey in London, and at St. Paul’s Church in Rich- 
mond, Va.; he was a soloist in the musical exercises accom- 
panying the funeral of William IV., and those of the coro- 
nation of Queen Victoria. He conducted at the old Astor 
Place Opera House in New York; he shouldered a musket in 
a Richmond regiment and fought for the stars and bars, and 
he composed volumes of ballads. 








HERE AND THERE. 


A. W. Vincent, formerly of the College of Music of this 
city, has been appointed principal of the M. C. F. Institute 
at Jackson, Tenn. 


Mr. W. P. Thurston again assumes charge of the music 
department in Berea College, Berea, Ky. He will teach 
piano, voice, and theory, and direct the chorus work. Miss 
Daisy E. Pomeroy will assist in the piano department. 


Mr. D. A. Clippinger, of Chicago, was connected with the 
Virginia Summer Normal Music School, Dayton, Va., this 
summer, as director of the chorus and teacher of voice cult- 
ure. He was very successful in both offices. 


C. C. Case has just closed his Summer Chautauqua Assem- 
bly work. At Bay View he had over three hundred in his 
chorus, and the most of the choruses from the oratorio of 
the ‘‘Messiah” were sung. Madam Genevra Johnston Bishop, 
of Chicago, Harold Jarvis, of Detroit, and Mrs. Clements, of 
Detroit, were the soloists of the Assembly. This was Mr. 
Case's ninth season at Bay View, and he was reengaged for 
next season. 


Miss Beulah Chambers has accepted the position of director 
of music at Boscobel College, Nashville, Tenn., one of the 
largest female colleges in the South. Miss Chambers was 
connected with the College of Music for the past five years 
as teacher of piano, and is altogether one of our most talented 
and promising musicians. She filled the position of organist 
at the First Presbyterian Church for some years, and will 
now take charge of the organ in the First Baptist Church, 
Nashville. Miss Chambers is of Southern birth, having been 
born at Henderson, Ky. She was awarded the Springer 
gold medal in 1890, after her first year of study, and diploma 
of graduation after two and one-half years. She since took 
the postgraduate course under Mr. Armin W. Doerner, and 
has been heard several times in concerts. She possesses all 
the qualifications to assure success in her new field of labor. 


HINTS AND HELPS TO TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


>ROM a very interesting article in the Musician by Mr. O. 
R. Skinner we extract the following good ‘‘points.”’ 
The following qualities belong to a good technique: 
1. Fingers the muscles of which are thoroughly devel- 
oped. 
' Wrists which are loose and strong. 
3. Arms which can be held natural and free. 
4. A brain which can control all these mechanical parts 
and produce through them any desired effect. 
In order to secure these you must have: 


1. Good common sense, which means application, per- 
severance and the power of concentration. 

2. A good instrument on which to practice. 

3. Regular practice hours, and regular daily practice, 
year in and year out. 

4. A first-class teacher who understands his business. 

In order to become a good musician and be a success, 
you must in addition to all these: 

1. Attend all the good concerts you can. Never miss 
an opportunity. A good concert is worth more to you than 
one lesson. If you miss one lesson you can make it up. If 
you miss a good concert you have missed an opportunity of 
hearing some work performed which you may never have 
again. Possibly you could have learned something that 
would have helped you over the difficulties with which you 
are struggling better than a dozen lessons. 

2. You must study musical history, and read the lives 
of good musicians, especially those of the masters. 

3. You must associate as much as possible with the best 
musicians; from them you will get ideas. 

4. You must give some time to sight-reading and four- 
hand playing, as such practice will sharpen your intellect and 
quicken your perceptions. 

5. And lastly, but not least important, you must cultivate 
a tenacity of mind, a thoroughness which will, if practiced 
sufficiently, make your study comparatively easy. Remem- 
ber, he who gets discouraged is shallow and cowardly. 
There is no difficulty in any study which you can not over- 
come. ‘‘I can’t,” and ‘‘I don’t like it,”” with all other simi- 
lar expressions, are ‘‘devil’s excuses for laziness.” 

If you ‘‘can’t”’ it is your business to ‘‘can’’; if you don't 
like it, it is your business to try and like it, and even if you 
can’t like it it is your business to learn the exercise or study, 
as the compositions would never have been given to you if 
it were not to develop some quality which is lacking. The 
little ability we all possess was obtained by keeping at the 
thing in hand till conquered. If you wish to grow in knowl- 
edge and strengthen your mind, you have got to keep ham- 
mering at facts and absorbing them into your nature. 


INNES AND PROFIT-SHARING. 

DMIRERS of Innes’ famous band will be interested in 

learning that the organization is to appear in the City of 
Mexico at the International Exposition to be held there during 
the coming fall. Innes, who is one of the most original 
thinkers in the musical profession of America, has recently 
taken a step which places him prominently in the ranks of 
those employers who believe in the profit-sharing system as 
applied to employees by turning his band into an incorpo- 
rated institution in which every member of the band has a 
direct financial interest. The organization has a paid-up 
capital of fifty thousand dollars, of which the larger part is 
owned by his associates in the managerial department. 

That the new conditions surrounding this popular organi- 
zation seem to point to a remarkable prosperity is evidenced 
by the fact that it is now announced that the present tour of 
the band is to extend into three different countries, and in 
duration will cover a period of over two years, during which 
it will be heard in every prominent city of the United States 
and Canada, as well as at the St. Louis Exposition, the Inter- 
national Exposition to be held in the City of Mexico next 
fall, and the Tennessee Centennial Exposition to be held at 
Nashville throughout the summer of 1897. In addition to 
this the band will play a prolonged engagement in the City 
of Brotherly Love at the new resort which is now in course 
of completion by the Union Traction Co., of Philadelphia. 

The band is accompanied upon its present tour by the 
much-heralded prima donna soprano, Mme. Kate Rolla, and 
Miss Bertha C. Webb, a violiniste, whose remarkable playing 
seems to have earned for her prominent position among the 
world’s greatest performers upon this king of instruments. 











POINTS WORTH KNOWING. 
GATHERED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


To educate a person exclusively in any one direction must 
result in stunting some portion of his nature. 

It is an inexorable law, just beginning to be apprehended, 
that developing one part of a man’s threefold nature at the 
expense of the others is invariably fraught with disastrous 
consequences; that unduly developing, likewise, any faculty 
or member belonging to one of those natures is attended by 
similar results. 

Perhaps the musician has suffered more than others from 
ignorance of this law. 

In our generation, however, even he is a more all-around 
cultured, hence a more symmetrically developed specimen of 
humanity than ever before, and decidedly more practical. 





The knowledge of the musician must not consist solely of 
music; indeed, the more general the culture he can receive 
in connection with his special course of musical study, the 
greater artist will he become. The trouble heretofore has 
been that his education was too one-sided. The faculties 
strongest in him by nature were cultivated at the expense 
of others weaker, but quite as important, perhaps, until an 
abnormal, unequal development was the inevitable result. 


According to Berlioz, the origin of the leadership of the 
**concertmeister,”’ or first violin, in an orchestra arose from 
the deafness of Beethoven, when ‘‘the musicians, in order 
that they might keep together, eventually agreed to follow 
the slight indications of time which the concertmeister gave 
them, and not to attend to Beethoven's conducting stick.” 
Every amateur knows, moreover, that until a comparatively 
recent period the conductor himself played a violin or sat at 
the piano to indicate the tempo. Sir George Grove thinks 
that Spohr was the first to use a baton, at a Philharmonic 
concert in 1820. There is, however, a tradition that Henrich 
Albert used a conductor's stick in Germany as early as the 
first half of the seventeenth century. 


Many teachers have an idea that technical education is 
the main thing in music, and for months and months they 
will keep their pupils working away at dull, lifeless studies, 
until the music lesson becomes a thing of utter weariness. 
Of course technical education is a necessity, but it should 
always be made subservient to the end of music, the expres- 
sion of emotion. The pupil should never be allowed to play 
or sing forte or piano just because it is so marked in a com- 
position, but he should be led to grasp the emotional trend 
of the music he is learning so that the meaning of the differ- 
ent marks of expression are quite patent to his mind. Every 
effort should be made to enable the pupil to enter into the 
composer's intentions, and even when this is almost impos- 
sible owing to the dullness of intuition and sympathy, more 
is gained by the experiment so far as cultivation is concerned 
than by the correct playing of shallow firework composi- 
tions. 


If there is any one point in their manner of teaching that 
I should feel inclined to criticise it is this stopping the pupil 
at every measure; and yet | do not feel sure that it is not 
wise; for all the points to be brought out in which the pupil 
fails could not be remembered either by the teacher or the 
pupil at the end of a piece; and they (the Vorbereiters) make 
a great point of developing finesse in playing. The pupil 
often feels, ‘‘Oh! if she would only allow me to play through 
to the end in order that she may gain some impression of my 
work as a whole dufing the week.”’ And there is certainly 
some weight in this view of it. By being repeatedly stopped 
in the course of a piece the pupil becomes nervous, and loses 
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confidence, so that before one is half through a composition 
one can not give even the smallest idea of what has been ac- 
complished, as a whole, during the week’s work. The feel- 
ing at the close of the hour is, during the first few months, 
that of disgust and despair on both sides. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Modern Language Co., Opelika, Ala., have sent us a specimen box of 
their games, by which ordinary conversations in the modern languages can be 
learned and carried on. The game before us is for the purpose of teaching 
French. There are rules for pronunciation, and conversations on travel, din- 
ing, trading, social topics, etc., etc., are given, and if properly and carefully 
studied we believe the game will be very useful. The game no doubt will 
prove an incentive to further study of the French language. The game pro- 
ceeds upon the principle that the way to learn to speak a language is to speak it 
The study of grammar, etc., is left for those who wish to delve more deeply 
into the subject. Much amusement can be had in the use of the game 
and much profit as well. 


General Horace Porter’s personal recollections of General Grant, which The 
Century will publish, beginning in November, are to be called ‘‘ Campaign- 
ing with Grant.’’ General Porter first met General Grant at Chattanooga; 
he soon became attached to his staff, and was with him constantly from that 
time until the close of General Grant’s first term as President, during which he 
was Grant’s private secretary. 

At his first meeting with General Grant General Porter was deeply 
impressed with the genius and power of the great commander, and he made 
a practice of jotting down impressions of the important events then crystal- 
lizing into history, with full notes of his conversations with his chief. The 
result is a series of graphic pen pictures, which will give the reader a close and 
intimate view of the great general. 


-A Method of Singing, by Hans Seitz, Professor,of the Voice in the Cincin- 
nati College of Music. 

This is a neat little textbook containing numerous plates of the vocal 
organs. The aim of the book as stated by the author is to give the student a 
clear idea of the way in which tones are produced in singing, and how the 
singing-voice is developed from the speaking-voice. A very important chap- 
ter is that on Breathing. The author has clear and common-sense ideas on 
this subject, which we commend to the careful attention of our readers. In 
fact all the instruction is well put, and will commend itself to thoughtful stu- 
dents and teachers. There are a large number of most excellent exercises orig- 
inal and selected, and two songs, ‘‘ The Nun,” by Schubert, and ‘‘ The Two 
Grenadiers,” by Schumann, each preceded by a page of most complete direc- 
tions for singing them. 


OPINIONS OF WILSON G. SMITH’S NEW BOOKS. 


The ‘‘ Chromatic Studies” do away with lot of stuff which publishers will 
have to sell for waste paper, while the ‘‘Thematic Octave Studies” are a splen- 
did exposition of gradual development. 1! have already used the studies with 
some of my pupils, and shall introduce them in the regular course at the 
Conservatory of Music, over the destinies of which | have the honor of presid- 
ing.—From F. ‘De Zielinski, Concert Pianist and Composer 

Buffalo, N. Y., 


September 18, 1896. 


New York, September 19, 1806 
My Dear Mr. Smith: 

I have received the ‘‘ Thematic Octave Studies,’’ and am much pleased with 
them. 

The idea of combining so many and varied wrist-motions in the form of a 
simple and melodic theme with variations is ingenious, and you have suc- 
ceeded in carrying out the work artistically as well as pedagogically. 

The student who plays the work continuously and without interruption, 
although but once—if in the right way—will thereby have accomplished a 
complete, thorough, and comprehensive exercise of the muscles of the wrist 
and arm. 

That this result commends the work goes without saying. 

Yours sincerely, 
Wittiam Mason 


Cuicaco, Iit., September 24, 1896 
Dear Mr. Smith: 
| am using the ‘‘Five-Minute Studies,” and am delighted with them. 
They have done more for one pupil | have who has a very small hand than 
anything | have used, and have been trying for two years everything with her 
Cuartes E. Watt, Director 
Chicago Piano College, 
220 Wabash Avenue. 


“* THematic Octave Stuptes.”—The ‘‘ Thematic Octave Studies,” by Wil- 
son G. Smith, are very valuable and practical for technical exercises, and 
the composition is such that a selection of the Variations will make a fine con- 
cert solo. 1 congratulate you upon them, and | thoroughly appreciate the 
honor of the dedication. My assistants and | will introduce them among our 
pupils forthwith. Ws. H. SHerwoon. 
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THE MODEL musi COURGE. 





A natural system of instruction, 
specially prepared for the 


Study of Music in Public Schools, 


By John A. Broekhoven.... 
se pen and A. J. Gantvoort. 


Based upon the Principles of Vocal Music and in 
Keeping with the needs of CHILD-TRAINING through- 
out the different Periods of Child Life. 

Comprising a series of Readers, with a supplemen- 
tary Manual, for the Primary, Intermediate, Gram- 
mar, and High School Grades. 

Carefully Graded and adapted for the twofold pur- 
pose of fostering a love for good music, and the 
ability to read wordseand music at sight. 

Mailing Prices: Primer, 30 cts.; First Read- 
er, 35 ote; Second Reader. 35 cts.; Third Read- 
er, 35 cts.; Fourth Reader a cts. ; Fifth Read- 
er, 45 cts.; Sixth Reader, 45 

Send for ‘‘ Reviews and rac bade a pamphlet con- 
taining letters and criticisms from Public School 
Superintendents, Music-teachers, and others. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





THE CINCINNATI 


onservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 


PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


By CARYL FLORIO. 

The most comprehensive work on Elementary Har- 
mony yet published. Thoroughly logical, full in de- 
tail, written in language that any ordinary student 
can understand. rice $2.00. 


KEY TO PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


For use of teachers, or, of students without a teach- 
er. It covers the whole ground. Price $2.00. 

To introduce this work, the Harmony and Key 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.75 for the present. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
67 E. Ninth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


st, om 
DELEGTED PIANO STUDIES 


By HENRI HERZ. 


Arranged in progressive order, with phrasing, finger- 
ing, and annotations by Wilson G. Smith. 














These Selected Studies are intended as preparatory 
to the advanced studies of Steibelt, Cramer, Clementi, 
and the Modern School. A better selection for the 
purpose could not have been made. They are at 
tractive and pleasing, and accomplish the purpose 
for which they were designed with great satisfaction 
and profit to the student. Price 75 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





GuisI? 


Possesses every point 


of merit that can be 
found in any first-class 


piano, 


and in many points it has 


no equal. 
>>> 














It is especially admired for its 
Remarkable Beauty and Durability. 
PRE-EMINENT IN ARTISTIC TONE QUALITY. 


209 00 —— 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 





The PALIMER-CURTIS SERIES 


OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


Comprises the Following Works: 


1. Miss E. C. Curtis's ‘‘ Children’s Voices, How 
Harmed and How Helped.’ Price 50 cents. 
Ready. A manual explaining and illustrating a 
method for training children’s voices in classes. 

Rote-Songs to accompany Miss Curtis’s book. 
Price 50 cone. 

3. Dr. H. R. Palmer's ‘‘ Manual for Teachers of 
Sight-singing in Schools,” contents full de- 
scriptions and ex lanations of everyt _ con 
nected with the science of sight-reading, with de- 
tailed expositions of the best manner of presenting 
and teaching each point. Price $1.00. 

4. First P ader. Price 50 cents. 

5. Second Prim Reader. Price 50 cents. 

6. First Intermediate Reader. Piice 75 cents. 

7. Second Intermediate Reader. Price 75 cents. 

8 pevences Reader. Price 75 cents. In prepa- 
ration. 

A Set of Vocal Modulators to accompany this 
series of text-books, as follows: 

Palmer's Scale Model, for primary classes, kinder- 
gartens, etc. a gy from bold type. and large 
enough to be read by a class of 200. Price 75 cents. 

Palmer's Vocal Modulator, No. 1, consisting of a 
central column, showing the principal key, and a 
column on either side illustrating the related keys. 
Price $1.25. 

Palmer's Vocal Modulator, No.2. This has seven 
columns, showing seven keys, illustrating all dia- 
tonic and intermediate tones, with letters, sharps 
and flats, etc. Price $2.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


“GFL 10 6 BX.” 





This seemingly strange and cabalistic for- 
mula simply announces the latest —— 
tion in the Gospel Hymns series of books, 
commonly called the ‘‘ Moody and Sankey 
Books,” of an Excelsior (small type) edi- 
tion, containing the hymns and tunes of 
all the books of this famous series of sac red 
songs from No. 1 to No. 6 inclusive. , 

We continue to — all the other edi- 
tionsasformerly. .* 


Price of the ‘* Excelsior 1 ‘to 6. as 8s ots. 
mail—$75 per 100 by express, not s cts. by 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO, BIGLOW AND MAIN, 
Cincinnati, New York. Chicago. New York. 





INDISPENSABLE, 


A musical library is not complete unless the fol- 
lowing theoretical works are in it. 


Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony. 

A theory of musical composition from the com- 
poser ‘sstandpoint. A most complete work, indorsed 
»y all the prominent — ol America. By A. J. 
Goodrich. Price $2. 


Goodrich’s Musical Analysis. 

A system devised to cultivate theart of analyzin 
and criticising, and to assist in the understanding o 
the works of the great composers. By A.J. Goodrich. 
Price $2.00. 


Primer of Music. 
The first steps in musicianship. By Dr. Wm. Mason 
and W.S. B. Mathews. Boards, 75c. Cloth, $1.00. 


A System of Harmony. 
For teacher and ch e150 By J. A. Broekhoven. 
Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 


Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary 
of Musical Terms, 
With introduction, giving a wont treatise on 
‘Musical Form,” etc., ete., by W. 8. B. Mathews and 
Emil Liebling. ‘Price $1.00. 


Musical Copy Book. 
For private or class Bree Bog By J. R. Murray. 
Price 50 cts. 
Rudiments of Music. 
A concise course of instruction in the art of read- 
ing music. By J. R. Murray. Price 10 cts. 


Music Tablet, 
With harmony references. Price 25 cts. 
Palmer’s Class Method 
Of Teaching. H.R. Palmer. Price $1.00. 
Palmer’s 
Elements of Musical Composition. Price 50 cts. 
Palmer’s Theory of Music. 


Practical guide to by study of harmony. Dr. H. R. 
Palmer. Price $1. 





Mee 
A friendly attempt to correct some prevalent errors 
in musical terminology. Dr. G. F. Root. Price 60c. 


Normal Musical Handbook 


For the teaching of notation, voice culture, harmony 


| and church music. Dr.G.F. Root. Price $3.00. 


The same in three books. Each $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


